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Fitimah, the youngest daughter of Muhammad and his 
first wife Khadija, is known in the. Muslim tradition as 
Zahra (the Radiant One) and is greatly venerated by all 
Muslims, She was born at Mecca but there is diver- 
gence regarding her date of birth in the early Arabic 
sources. It is generally believed that she was born be- 
tween 605 and 609 C.E. 


Among the few incidents reported about Fitimah’s 
early life is her profound grief at her mother’s death 
and consolation by her father, and her removal of refuse 
thrown from the Quraysh tribe at her father when he 
was at prayer. 


Fitimah was married to ‘Ali, the son of Abu Talib, 
Muhammad's uncle and protector, when she was be- 
tween fifteen and twenty-one and he was twenty-five. 
Their union had many difficulties, ranging from poverty 
in the early years tó marital discord. Muhammad. who 
loved Fatimah dearly, offered financial help to the cou- 
ple and urbitrated in their disputes, He is also believed 
to have blocked ‘Ali's intention to take another wife. 


There are some references to Fiitimuh in historical 
accounts of events during and after Muhammad's life- 
time, but they do not give a clear, comprehensive, or 
consistent picture of Fatimuh, who died a few months 
after her father in 633 C.E. 


The importance of Fitimah in the Muslim tradition is 
due primurily to the fact that. as the only surviving child 
of Muhammad, she continued his bloodline through her 
marriage to his cousin ‘Ali, with whom she had two 
sons, Hasan and Husayn. The concept of ahl al-bayt, or 
the people of the Prophet's house, became confined to 
Muhammad, Fatimah, and her husband and sons. 


As the result of the development particularly of Shiite 
piety, Fitimah became the center of a cult that re- 
garded everything about her as sacred or miraculous, 
extending to her the attributes of impeccability and in- 
fallibility applied to the Prophet and the imams. In his 
book Fatimah Fatimch ast (Fatimah Is Fitimah), the 
modern Iranian scholar ‘Ali Shari‘ati, making use of 
both historical and hagiographical sources, represents 
Fitimah as the model to be emulated by all women 
seeking self-actualization. 
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